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EDITORIALS 


SEPTEMBER —lIt hardly seems possible—seems 
IS HERE like the program was _ launched 

only yesterday—but here it is, the 
gold rush of canned foods values. Never before in his- 
tory has a promotional program had such unanimous 
industry support. The American and Continental Can 
companies have surpassed themselves, and the Kaiser 
Steel Co., Mayalan Tin Bureau, Corn Products Refining 
Company are lending powerful support. The National 
Canners Association, the National Retail Grocers Asso- 
ciation, the National Food Brokers Association, espe- 
cially its Canned Foods Committee, and the National 
Association of Food Chains have provided heavy pro- 
motional artillery. Twenty-four state canners associa- 
tions and commodity groups throughout the country 
have responded with vigorous support. The food edi- 
tors of magazine, newspaper, radio, and television, 
God love them, are cooperating wholeheartedly so that 
even the most remote consumer will be aware that spe- 
cial values are being offered in canned foods during the 
month of September. To all of these folks who have 
contributed so generously to this big event, and espe- 
cially to the Canners League of California, who con- 
ceived the idea, and also to Howard Eaton, the profes- 
sional who directed the program, this column offers 
sincere congratulations. 


Our guess is that, as a result, more canned foods will 
be sold this first quarter of the selling year than ever 
before. Our guess, too, is that the unanimity and enthu- 
siasm demonstrated in this drive, indicates that the 
industry is eager and ready to continue this sales and 
promotion tempo on a permanent basis, and that these 
forces can be used effectively on a permanent basis to 
expand the Consumer and Trade Relations Program. 


STAKING —In the current issue of the Wisconsin 

Canners Bulletin, there appears a 
A CLAIM notice that Senator Proxmire had on 
August 13 introduced a bill in the U. S. Senate to bring 
canning crops under marketing orders. It is reported 
that he stated that he had been requested to introduce 
the bill by the legal counsel for Cash Crops Coopera- 
tive, an organization formed a number of years ago in 
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Wisconsin to negotiate with buyers of canning crops. 
In his statement in the Congressional Record, Senator 
Proxmire acknowledged that there would not be oppor- 
tunity at the current session to hold hearings, and give 
the measure the attention it requires. He explained 
that he was introducing the measure “In order to ini- 
tiate the study and consideration on the part of pro- 
ducers of similar crops in other states, that members 
of Cash Crops Cooperative had given to this proposal.” 


With his usual keen sense of proportion, the Editor 
(Secretary. Marvin Verhulst) followed this item im- 
mediately with one advising members that Wisconsin 
leads all other states in enrollment in the NJVGA Can- 
ning Crops Contest. Association records, he said, show 
that 94 Wisconsin boys and girls have enrolled in the 
contest this year, and that they have contracted to 
deliver their crops to 26 different canning plants. 


These figures strike the writer as nothing short of 
amazing. It means that the management of nearly 25 
percent of all Wisconsin canning plants is teaching an 
average of nearly 4 boys and girls better ways of grow- 
ing canning crops—that the growing of canning crops 
is a rewarding and honorable profession. Wisconsin 
can, and undoubtedly will, improve on this fine record, 
but if canners in other states would show the same 
enthusiasm and support of this excellent program, the 
industry will have staked out a claim in the fields of 
free enterprise, that no professional organizers, or 
vote-seeking politicians could dislodge. No successful 
farmer, be he a market gardener, canning crops 
grower, grain, meat or dairy farmer, wants any part 
of government control and/or handouts. 


Incidentally, its of more than passing interest to note 
that Illinois, with not much more than a handful of 
fruit and vegetable canning plants, though they do have 
the larger firms represented there, reports a total of 
35 youngsters enrolled in the program to date. Despite 
the fact that percentage-wise (by number of plants), 
participation in that State is even greater than Wiscon- 
sin, Secretary Don Jones is disappointed. In reporting, 
he says that this number is below previous years. The 
figures would indicate that the larger firms are par- 
ticipating, but that the smaller firms are not taking 
advantage of the program. 
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RESEARCH 


Recent Studies on Olive 


Processing 


By W. V. CREUSS, Professor emeritus 
Food Technology Department, University of California 


Professor Cruess is the author of over 400 papers, bulletins and 

circulars and of five books on Fruit & Vegetable Products. The 

Fourth Edition (884 pages) of his work “Commercial Fruit and 
Vegetable Products” has just come off the press. 


Storage tanks for fresh olives in strong brine. 


While olives are produced on a much larger scale in certain 
Mediterranean countries than in California, the commercial 
processing (pickling) and canning of ripe olives by the Cali- 
fornia procedure is limited to that state, and to a very limited 
extent, Arizona. In Mediterranean countries the olives are used 
for oil production or for pickling and preserving in various 
manners that are different from those used in the United States, 
although the California process has been used experimentally in 
Greece and Israel. The California method has been described by 
Webster, 1949, and by the present author, 1958. (See list of 
references. ) 


The trade and the packers desire that the color of the canned 
product be black, and color developed by oxidation of certain 
compounds during processing. 


DARKENING BY AERATION IN BUFFERED SOLUTIONS 


In the processing (pickling) of ripe olives in California the 
two main objectives are to destroy the bitter principle and to 
obtain a black color on or immediately beneath the skin. At time 
of picking most of the fruit is green to light yellow in color; 
when canned after processing it is black to very dark brown 
in color. It is usually stored (cured) in strong brine for several 
weeks to a year or longer before processing, although some 


Salt dispenser for canned olives. Lind- 
say Ripe Olive Co, 


olives, particularly of the Ascolano variety are processed fresh 
without preliminary brine storage. 

Sodium hydroxide solutions used in processing destroy the 
bitter principle by hydrolysis and give an alkaline reaction in 
the olive flesh, making possible the blackening of certain ortho- 
dihydroxy substances of the olive by oxidation. Two methods 
of oxidation are in use; (a) by exposing the olives to the air 
after each hydroxide treatment and (b) by covering the olives 
with water after each lye treatment and aerating the water with 
compressed air. 


By aeration in hard water darkening of the color and its 
retention after canning are satisfactory; but in soft water such 
as the municipal supply of cities on San Francisco Bay, they are 
unsatisfactory. Therefore, aeration in solutions buffered to mild 
pH values was tested several times in comparison with aeration 
in untreated Berkeley city water. In a typical experiment the 
olives were aerated between treatments with dilute (1-1.25% 
NaOH) lye solutions in Berkeley water and in 0.5% NaHCO: 
solution. Five “color” lyes were applied, the final depth of pene- 
tration into the olive flesh being about 1 millimeter; a sixth lye 
0.5% NaOH was allowed to penetrate to the pits, to destroy 
bitterness. Aeration was discontinued after the 6th lye treat- 
ment. The olives were then leached in cold water, the water 
being changed 3 to 4 times daily until the flesh of the olives was 
free of NaOH and of approximately pH 7.5 as judged by Phenol 
Red indicator. They were stored in dilute brine (12° salometer) 
for 24 hours; canned in enamel lined cans in fresh brine of 
10° salometer and retorted (autoclaved) at 250° F for 50 min- 


Ripe olives being aerated in water during pickling. 
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utes. Counts made on the canned and retored samples were as 
follows: (a) check lot, 16% of olives black, 84% brown to dark 
brown; (b) bicarbonate lot, 82% black, 18% dark brown. In 
another experiment 0.25, 0.5 and 1.0 percent bicarbonate solu- 
tions were compared with city water during aeration. Final 
color was slightly better where the 0.5% and 1.0% NaHCO: 
solutions were used than with the 0.25% bicarbonate solution. 
All bicarbonate lots were much better in color than the check 
lot in which unbuffered city water was used. In most subsequent 
experiments 0.5% NaHCO; was used instead of 0.25 or 1.0 per- 
cent. 


Sodium citrate, 0.25 percent, proved fairly satisfactory for the 
medium used during aeration; but is more costly than bicar- 
bonate. Dilute solutions of sodium silicate were also used. 


The pH value tended to increase slightly in experiments in 
which the bicarbonate solution was used repeatedly. In one 
experiment freshly prepared 1.0% bicarbonate was of pH 9.3; 
after two days aeration it was still 9.3 and after four days use 
it had become pH 9.7. In most experiments the solution was dis- 
carded after 24 to 48 hours use. 


Aeration during the final leaching of the olives to remove 
residual NaOH from the tissues caused darkening of the flesh, 
an undesirable condition. Therefore, aeration during this oper- 
ation, which lasts 4-6 days, should be avoided. 


EFFECT OF ADDED CALCIUM AND MAGNESIUM SALTS 


In experiments reported in 1951, the writer found that addi- 
tion of CaCly, or Mg SOx, to the storage brine or to the lye solu- 
tions used in pickling, aided greatly in color retention. However, 
when added to bicarbonate solution used during aeration these 
salts appeared not to materially affect the darkening of the 
olive color. The counts of black and of brown olives at the time 
of canning in a typical experiment, gave the following results: 
(a) check lot, aerated in water only, 5% of olives black, 95% 
brown; (b) bicarbonate only, 60% of olives black, 40% brown; 
(c) bicarbonate plus CaCle, 57% black, 43% brown, (b) bicar- 
bonate plus Mg SOy4, 54% black, 46% brown. The counts were 
made on 100 olives of each lot. 


EFFECT OF DEPTH OF PENETRATION OF COLOR LYES 


In several experiments in which aeration in dilute bicarbonate 
was used to obtain a dark color by oxidation, one lot of olivess, 
was treated with 1.5% NaOH solution until the lye had pene- 
trated about % to 1 mm. into the flesh before the first aeration, 
while a second lot was treated with 1.5% NaOH solution in the 
first application, only long enough to cause the skins to dis- 
color slightly but not long enough for the NaOH to penertate 
the flesh before the first aeration. Five to six short applications 
of lye solution were used on this lot to thoroughly penetrate 
the skins and a short distance (less than 1mm.) into the flesh. 
The olives were aerated in bicarbonate solution for several hours 
between applications of the NaOH solutions. The color of this 
lot was much darker, than of the lot subjected to more severe 
lye treatment. This experiment was repeated several times with 
like results. This finding is not new where the air exposure or 
aeration in water methods are employed. (See Sancombe, 1928, 
and Cruess, 1952.) However, the data are new for aeration in 
bicarbonate solution. 


EFFECT OF CALCIUM CHLORIDE IN STORAGE BRINE 


To the brine used for storage of Manzanillo variety olives was 
added 0.25 to 0.50 and 1.0 gram of CaCle per 100 ce. On pickling 
the olives after approximately 4 weeks storage the majority of 
those in the four brines to which CaCl» had been added were 
much firmer in texture than the olives stored in brine containing 
no added CaCl». However, a few olives in each lot were of softer 
texture than is desired by the trade. The number of such olives 
was about the same as in the check lot. This observation might 
indicate that hydrolysis of pectic substances in some of the 
olives had occurred by overripening before picking or by pecto- 
lytic enzyme action in the storage brine before the CaClo had 
been added. The olives had been stored in brine for about three 
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months before addition of CaCle. This point requires further 
study. 


The color of the CaCle treated olives was darker than of the 
check lot, confirming previously reported experimental results 
(Cruess 1956). 


EFFECT OF ADDED BACTERIAL NUTRIENTS ON 
FERMENTATION OF GREEN OLIVES 


A considerable tonnage of olives is pickled in California by 
the Spanish process. (See Vaughn, et al, 1943, or Cruess 1958, 
for a description of the Spanish green olive pickling procedure.) 
In brief it consists of treating the green olives in dilute NaOH 
solution until the fruit is penetrated one half to two thirds to 
the pit; leaching in water for 18 to 24 hours to remove most of 
the NaOH, followed by lactic fermentation in strong brine in 
barrels or closed tanks. 

Fermentation of the Manzanillo variety is very slow. It was 
thought that this characteristic might be due to lack of bac- 
terial nutrients, particularly suitable nitrogenous constituents 
and phosphate; as this variety ferments very satisfactorily if 
mixed with an equal amount of Sevillano variety which ferments 
very rapidly. 

Several laboratory scale experiments were conducted in which 
ammonium sulfate, ammonium phosphate and urea respectively 
were added to the brine before fermentation. The jars, of gallon 
size, were incubated at room temperature 68-70° F.. 

Results from one such experiment are given in the accom- 
panying tabulation: 

(Continued on Page 20) 


Continuous Retort in plant of Pacific Olive Co. 


Filling cans with ripe Olives with rotary “hand pack” Hi 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


A MESSAGE FROM GARROWA Y—Dave Garroway, star of the 
“Today” show on the NBC television network, will deliver Ameri- 
can Can Company’s message on “September Is Canned Foods 
Month” each Thursday in the month. Garroway will urge viewers 
to take advantage of the special canned foods bargains offered 
shoppers during September. The early morning program, popu- 
lar with housewives, is carried coast-to-coast by 128 stations. 


TRI-STATER PROVIDES DETAILS 
OF CANNED FOODS MONTH 
TO BUYERS 


The July-August “Tri-Stater” just re- 
ceived, was devoted almost exclusively to 
an illustrated account of the “September 
Is Canned Foods Month” promotion. Pub- 
lished by the Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion as a merchandising service, the “Tri- 


Stater” is sent to all known canned foods: 


buyers East of the Mississippi River. 
Timed perfectly to reach the buyer as the 
promotion gets under way, the eye-catch- 
ing acount of the tremendous support 
afforded the promotion by radio, tele- 
vision, magazine, and newspaper, is 
bound to attract these important canned 


foods buyers. In addition a window ban- 
ner was enclosed with each issue—a first 
class job by Secretary Jack Rue. 


U.S. PRODUCTS AT 
BRITISH FAIR 


British consumers are again being re- 
minded of the availability, high quality 
and attractive prices of U.S. farm prod- 
ucts by a U.S. agricultural exhibit at the 
British Food Fair in London, August 28 
through September 11. 


The United States is a leading exhibi- 
tor at the Fair, as it was two years ago 
when the U.S. agricultural display at- 
tracted more than 300,000 persons. At 


“SEPTEMBER” SIGNING—In the presence of representatives of Maryland’s canning 
industry and members of the grocery trade Governor Theodore R. McKeldin signed 
the proclamation of September as Canned Foods Month, citing the important role the 
State of Maryland serves in the growing and processing of canned foods, and in recog- 
nition of the State as the cradle of the canning industry in the United States. Shown 
with the Governor, above, are (1. to r.) George Wallace, Crosse & Blackwell Company; 
W. H. Thomas, Baltimore Wholesale Grocery Co.; Heloise Parker Broeg, Coastal 
Foods; E. H. Bohlofink, Consolidated Foods Corporation; George Thomas, Baltimore 
Wholesale Grocery Co.; William E. Lamble, Southern Packing Company and Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Canned Foods Exchange; Muriel Roberts Townend, Lord-Mott 
Company, Inc.; Ernest E. Langrall, J. Langrall & Brother; Charles Osborn, Jr., Charles 
Osborn & Sons; Joseph Manning, Independent Retail Grocers and Meat Dealers Asso. 
of Baltimore City; John Rue, Tri-State Packers Association. 
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least that many are expected to see this 
year’s exhibit, which is somewhat larger 
than the one in 1956. 

The exhibit has been arranged by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
U.S. private trade organizations. For- 
eign currency accruing unter Title I of 
Public Law 480 is available to defray 
part of the cost of such foreign agricul- 
tural market development activity. 

The United Kingdom imports 40 per- 
cent of its food supplies, and is one of 
the two most important foreign markets 
for U. S. farm products. The other is 
Japan. 

U. S. products featured at the British 
Food Fair exhibit include wheat, flour, 
rice, corn products, tobacco, fruits, poul- 
try, lard, and meats. Visitors are being 
invited to eat freshly-cooked doughnuts 
made from U. S. wheat and flour, and 
taste juices made from U. S. fruit. They 
are being given copies of a “Country Fair 
Cook Book,” containing 30 recipes for 
typical U. S. dishes. Various types of 
U. S. leaf tobacco will be displayed with 
a background chant of the traditional 
tobacco auctioneer. 

There is keen competition among ex- 
porting countries for the British market. 
More than a dozen countries besides Brit- 
ish domestic producers have displays at 
the Fair. A wide variety of foods are 
being shown by the Communist coun- 
tries of Bulgaria, Mainland China, Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia. Other exhibitors include Australia, 
France, West Germany, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Spain and the Union 
of South Africa. 

The U. S. exhibit is in the gay setting 
of the traditional country fair, long a 
popular institution both in the United 
States and Britain. 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation, 
Lancaster, Ohio, has anounced the ap- 
pointment of Paul J. Hyme as director of 
personnel and safety. Mr, Hyme has been 
assistant director for some time and suc- 
ceeds A. Paul Porter, director of person- 
nel, who is taking a leave of absence due 
to poor health. 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS & WEATHER 


ARKANSAS, Aug. 25 — Temperatures 
averaged below normal with a drop to 
50 degrees at Fayetteville. Weekly rain- 
falls averaged from 4.32 inches to none 
at all. Adequate soil moisture in most 
sections. Early corn maturing with late 
corn having good growth. Tomatoes im- 
proving with canning at the peak. Fall 
green beans planted. 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., Aug. 20—The 
crop of Elberta peaches is of excellent 
quality and size. We will start our can- 
ing operations about August 29, depend- 
ing on weather. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 23—Sunny 
weather through August 21 but showers 
and heavy rains hampered farm work 
the last of the week. Jomatoes moving in 
heavy volume with improved quality. 
Peach harvest should pick up this week. 
Lima bean harvest for processing con- 
tinues to pick up. Active harvest of 
sweet corn for processing. Borer con- 
tinues to cause some damage in Frederick 
and Queen Anne Counties. 


BRIDGEVILLE, DEL., Aug. 26—Just com- 
pleted sweet corn with yields above aver- 
age on medium and high ground, and 
below average on low ground. Excess 
rain washed soil from hills. Yields ranged 
from 1 to 6 tons per acre, depending on 
topography of soil and rain belt. Out- 
look isn’t bright for peppers due to exces- 
sive wet weather. Fair crown set for 
early crop and poor crown set on the late 
crop. Outlook fair for squash with foli- 
age good. Small fruit has shown decay 
in some sections due to wet weather. 


MILTON, DEL., Aug. 20—Lima bean crop 
90 percent of normal as against 60 per- 
cent of normal for 1957. Green bean crop 
90 percent of normal as against 50 per- 
cent of normal for 1957. 


ILLINOIS, Aug. 25—Generally fair ex- 
cept for showers Wednesday night with 
weekly rainfall variable and less than 1 
inch except in parts of the extreme north. 
Had only two moderately warm weeks 
when cool weather returned. Soil mois- 
ture still ample or surplus in nearly all 
areas. Corn tonnage per acre and cases 
per ton below normal due to cool weather. 


INDIANA, Aug. 20—We had more sun- 
shine since the first of August than we 
had during all of July, but still had up 
to 4 days of rain in different sections. 
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Most of the State received rain at some 
time or another on as many as 3 days. 
Temperatures ranging between 75 to 85 
degrees. Some severe damage to tomato 
vines in the northeastern part of the 
state due to the hot weather following 
the downpours. Scattered tomato opera- 
tions started with pickings generally 
light of poor quality, fair color, and ex- 
tensive cracking. Volume of fruit not 
expected until September. Yield of corn 
continues to be normal with good quality 
but harvesting is hindered by wet fields. 


BAILEY, MICH., Aug. 21—Apple crop is 
shaping up nicely and will be larger than 
at first thought. Spring frosts caused 
some damage as far as quality is con- 
cerned. Not as high a percentage of No. 
1’s as last year. Recent rains have helped 
all crops considerably. 


CRANE, MO., Aug. 23—Tomato pros- 
pects are slightly better for our small 
area than in 1957; probably 15 to 20 
percent better. 


NEW JERSEY, Aug. 27—Prospects look 
good for tomato growers as they continue 
to harvest what is expected to be their 
highest yield on record, 13 tons per acre. 
It is expected that with this high indi- 
cated yield, New Jersey will be the sec- 
ond largest production in the nation, only 
surpassed by California in the produc- 
tion of processing tomatoes. 


NE YORK, Aug. 25—The pea pack for 
the state was 11 percent less than last 
year. Processing of beans is still moving 
along but it will soon slow down to start 
corn canning. Quality of beans is very 
good and yields have been running from 
1 to 4 tons per acre with the average 
around 1.5 to 1.75 tons. Corn processing 
got under way in a limited way last week 
and early reports indicate the crop will 
be good but less than last year. Beet can- 
ning has increased. 


OTTAWA, OHIO, Aug. 26—About 50 per- 
cent of last year’s tomato production. We 
had 30 inches of rainfall from June 1 
to August 25. Some fields will not be har- 
vested. 


ST. HENRY, OHIO, Aug. 21 — Poorest 
prospects on tomatoes we have ever seen. 
Lost 150 acres during record June rains, 
18.8 inches in 18 days. July was no help, 
being the wettest in 62 years. August 
also entirely too wet. Fields abandoned 
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by weeds, water and blight. If we are 
able to get 5 tons per acre we will feel 
lucky. USDA’s estimate of 50 percent 
increase entirely out of line. Ohio won’t 
do any better than last year. Early plant- 
ings of green beans washed out; late 
plantings look good but need some 
weather to harvest them. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Aug. 25 — Tempera- 
tures near seasonal levels with daily 
highs mostly in 70’s and 80’s and lows in 
50’s and 60’s. Showers and thunder- 
storms produced one-half to 2 inches of 
rain. Corn throughout most of state siz- 
ing nicely and prospects excellent. Sweet 
corn, snap beans, and tomatoes for proc- 
essing moving in volume. 


PERRY, UTAH, Aug. 21— Our tomato 
pack will be very light. Perhaps 10 or 
15 percent of an average pack. This near 
failure is due to curly top, which also 
hurt our pack of table beets. 


TRI-STATES, Aug. 27—Total of 9 inches 
of rain in Easton in 48 hours. This seems 
to be the hardest hit area but Bridgeton 
received approximately 6 inches, Vincen- 
town about 4 inches and Swedesboro 
about 3 inches. The sun is shining today. 
Pickers were in fields Tuesday under 
cloudy conditions. The only saving fact 
is that these tomatoes have grown in 
their entirety under wet conditions. In 
most places the ground was still wet to 
soaked, so that heavy rains ran off and 
little more moisture could have been 
added. Plants beginning to shut down 
about as usual due to fruit fly problem, 
wet conditions, and loss of peelers to 
oyster shucking houses and mothers tak- 
ing care of children going back to school. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 23—Corn acreage 
which has benefited from scattered show- 
ers will have nearly normal yields but 
those fields that have not had any appre- 
ciable rainfall are in critical condition. 
especially the late plantings. -Yields and 
cut will be reduced. Despite the unfavor- 
able natural moisture in the bean area, 
the irrigated fields are maintaining good 
yields and excellent quality. Fifty per- 
cent of acreage harvested on schedule. 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS., Aug. 20—Bean 
crop condition very good; quality excel- 
lent with yields running 30 percent above 
normal. While there has been a below 
normal of moisture, cool weather has bal- 
anced this, though some additional rain 
is needed. Started canning corn yester- 
day. Crop outlook is good; yields should 
be slightly above normal, though a lack 
of hot weather and below normal mois- 
ture may produce noticeably uneven 
fields. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., Aug. 27—Continued 
dry weather, poor pollinization, and a 
determination to get top quality is limit- 
ing our 1958 corn production. We have 
withdrawn from the market in order to 
care for our regular customers. 
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National Kraut Packers Association 
has elected the following officers: Lon P. 
Flaningan, Jr., Seneca Kraut & Pickling 
Company, Geneva, New York, president; 
John M. Stroup, Empire State Pickling 
Company, Phelps, New York, vice presi- 
dent; and W. R. Moore of Oak Park, Illi- 
nois, continues as secretary-treasurer. 


H. P. Cannon & Son, Bridgeville, Dela- 
ware, canners with plants at Bridgeville, 
Marydel, Delaware, and Dunn, North 
Carolina, has announced that Richard W. 
Harris has been named vice president in 
charge of production for all three of the 
company’s plants. Former plant manager 
at Bridgeville, he is being succeeded there 
by George L. Steinmetz, formerly assist- 
ant plant manager. Roy Tew continues 
as plant manager at Dunn, North Caro- 
lina, and L. A. Covell as plant manager 
at Marydel. 


Hunt Foods has named J. A. Skogstrom 
to the position of manager, Procurement 
and Research Division, a new division 
which brings together the company’s pur- 
chasing, research and development func- 
tions, and will be located at the company’s 
headquarters at Fullerton, California. 


Valley Brokerage Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri, food brokers, have an- 
nounced that Gene Maloney, with exten- 
sive experience in the supermarket busi- 
ness, has joined the company’s retail 
force. 


Morrow Brothers, Mount Vernon, New 
York, food brokers have been appointed 
to handle the Horsey brand of citrus 
products in the New York and Northern 
New Jersey areas. 


Lucky Stores, with headquarters in San 
Leandro, California, will acquire through 
an exchange of stock Hiram’s Inc., which 
operates a chain of six food stores in the 
Los Angeles area. 


Food Fair Stores has acquired Best 
Markets, Inc., a 22 store supermarket 
chain operating in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. This is the second large acquisi- 
tion for Food Fair in the past week, as 
only last week it was announced that the 
company had acquired the Setzer Super 
Stores, a 38 store chain operating in 
Georgia and Florida. Penn Fruit is con- 
testing the Best Markets acquisition. 
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William F. Ackerman, vice-president of 
United Vintners Inc., has been elected a 
director of S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif., succeeding L. N. Bian- 
chini. 


Dodge & Olcott, New York manufac- 
turers of seasonings and essential oils, on 
September 1 will move its Philadelphia 
sales office, under the direction of 
Matthew J. Phelan, to the 69th Street 
Theatre Building, Garrett Road and West 
Chester Pike, Upper*® Darby, Pennsyl- 
vania. For more than 40 years the com- 
pany has maintained its branch office in 
the Arch Street Building in the famous 
Independence Hall district. This building 
has now been condemned to make room 
for the new Independence Mall now under 
construction. 


James R. Burdette, assistant manager 
of the Beachhaven, New Jersey, branch 
of American Stores, has been awarded a 
$2500 scholarship in Food Administration 
at Cornell University by the Sperry 
Hutchinson Company, as part of the 
scholarship award program sponsored by 
the National Association of Food Chains. 
Mr. Burdette is a native of Charleroi, 
Pennsylvania, and recéived his B.A. in 
Education from California State Teach- 
ers College, California, Pennsylvania, 


National Food Brokers Association has 
admitted the following firms into mem- 
bership: Associated Brokers, Inc., Char- 
lotte, North Carolina; Bain Brokerage 
Company, Johnson City, Tennessee; Ber- 
ger & Plate Sales Company, San Fran- 
cisco, California; Charles A. Blake Com- 
pany, Roanoke, Virginia; Burgh Broker- 
age Company, Bettendorf, Iowa; Gordon 
Deets Company, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; Frank Fink Company, Portland, 
Oregon; Joe T. Gaslin Company, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Florida; Rex E. Hardin 
Company, Jacksonville, Florida; A. P. 
Held & Associates, Dallas, Texas; Eli 
Herman Brokerage Company, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Jim Jackson Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan; James W. Mor- 
ris & Company, St. Louis, Missouri; Pro- 
gressive Brokerage Company, Clayton, 


Missouri; J. R. Saunders Brokerage 
Company, Roanoke, Virginia; C. B. 
Tholen Company, Detroit, Michigan; 


Watson & Corley, Inc., Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida; Wright McNea! Brokerage Company, 
El Paso, Texas; Zander & Company, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 
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Stokely Van Camp has appointed Ber- 
ger & Plate Sales Company, San Fran- 
cisco, exclusive sales representatives for 
the entire “Pictsweet” brand of frozen 
foods in Northern California. Berger & 
Plate will now handle the complete line 
of all frozen fruits, vegetables, and juices 
under the “Pictsweet” label, in addition 
to the recently announced line of frozen 
prepared specialties to be marketed under 
the Van Camp label. In addition to the 
headquarters office in San Francisco, Ber- 
ger & Plate maintain sales offices in San 
Jose, Fresno, and Sacramento, California. 


Aluminum Can Equipment—S & S Ma- 
chinery Company, Brooklyn, New York, 
has entered into an exclusive licensing 
arrangement with Kellver, Ltd., of 
Zurich, Switzerland, for the sale in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico of the 
newly perfected Keller Process and 
equipment for the manufacture of alumi- 
num cans at high speed. The Keller equip- 
ment works by deep drawing aluminum 
cans from flat aluminum circles which are 
automatically fed into the machine and 
discharged at high speed as finished one- 
piece seamless cans. Cupping, ironing, 
and bottoming are all performed in a 
single thrustlike operation. Because of 
the economy of the manufacturing opera- 
tion, aluminum cans are said to be mak- 
ing heavy inroads into the European can- 
ing industry. 


PACKAGING SHORT COURSE 

The 1958 Packaging, Handling, and 
Shipping Technicians Short Course, spon- 
sored by the Society of Industrial Pack- 
aging and Materials Handling Engineers, 
will be held at the Chicago YMCA Hotel, 
October 13 to 15, and will be presented 
by the University of Illinois College of 
Engineering, Extension Division. In addi- 
tion to U. of I. personnel, the faculty 
member - speakers will represent Ohio 
State, Purdue, Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. A total of 45 different topics will 
be presented at 16 different sessions, each 
of which will be repeated to permit maxi- 
mum attendance by registrants. At the 
nearby Chicago Coliseum the Thirteenth 
Annual Packaging, Handling, and Ship- 
ping Show, also sponsored by SIPMHE 
will be presented October 14 to 16. Na- 
tional headquarters of the association are 
at 14 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 
Illinois, where full information may be 
obtained. 
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. +. any way you 
want them, there’s a 
high-speed, precision 
Urschel machine for every 
kind of pickle cutting job. And 

cost-minded Pickle Packers know from 

experience the economy, dependability 

* and uniform product quality identified with 

these widely used units. Model OV Slicers, 

for example, produce flat or crinkle-cut cross-cut 

slices at the rate of 500 slices per second ... 

cutting one slice at a time so there’s no product 

crushing on even soft or hollow center pickles. For 
perfectly diced relish it's the Model RA... turning out up 
to 10,000 Ibs. per hour. Large (3/4” x 1” x 1") sweet mix chunks 
are delivered by the Model H at capacities up to 15 tons per hour. 


When you have a pickle cutting problem, remember Urschel 
engineers have the experienced answers. 


At the “’Pickle Fair’, E Beach Hotel, 


Se 
f \: LABORATORIES inc. See These 8 Pickle Cuts at Urschel Booth 21-24. 


VALPARAISO INDIANA 


me << Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food products 
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INSTITUTIONAL WHOLESALERS 
OFFERED FULL PROGRAM 


Institutional Food Distributors of 
America, a division of the United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, new has 
underway a full program for institutional 
wholesalers, according to Harold O. 
Smith, Jr., USWGA executive vice pres- 
ident. 

IFDA was formally organized as a 
division of USWGA at the Association’s 
May, 1957, convention in New Orleans, 
and until now has been occupied mainly 
in formulating its program, Mr. Smith 
said. 

Among the services which IFDA is 
now engaged in and which are being 
offered to members, are: 

Cooperative research with the United 
States Department of Agriculture on 
good practices in institutional food dis- 
tributor operations. Data for this study 
has already been collected and the pub- 
lished report will be presented at IFDA’s 
full-scale 1959 convention April 17 and 
18 at Miami Beach, Fla. 


A program of customer development, 


prepared by Harold H. Jaeger and his 
Food Service Institute. This includes 
quarterly manuals on “Extra Profit Prac- 
tices” and periodic bulletins for distrib- 
utor salesmen and food service operators. 


Cooperative research with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture to determine 
food service operator needs with respect 
to wholesaler assistance. 

In cooperation with Volume Feeding 
Magazine, IFDA and Institutional Food 
Manufacturers of America, are making 
a study of wholesaler-manufacturer rela- 
tions pertaining to the institutional trade. 
Comprehensive questionnaires are now 
being sent to institutional wholesalers 
and institutional manufacturers. 

USWGA’s profit and loss survey of 
wholesale grocer operations, to be pub- 
lished in September, contains a section 
on institutional food distribution. 

USWGA consultants are also working 
on development of warehouse and office 
methods and systems for institutional 
wholesalers to create savings and im- 
prove services, and to lower delivery 
costs of institutional food distributors. 

This fall and winter, IFDA will hold 
several area one-day meetings as a sub- 
stitute for the fall Institutional Sales 
Development conference. 


APPLESAUCE 
FOR SCHOOL LUNCH 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
will receive offerings to sell canned apple- 
sauce and sliced apples for use in the 
School Lunch Program. Offerings must 
be received by the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, USDA, Washington 25, D. C., not 
later than 9:00 A.M. September 30 for 
acceptance by October 3. Deliveries will 
be required during the period October 20 
through November 22. 
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FMC APPOINTS JACK WEAR 
SALES SUPERVISOR 


Jack Wear (left), newly appointed 
sales supervisor in FMC’s Canning Ma- 
chinery Division, is shown conferring 
with C. K. Wilson (center), FMC vice 
president and division manager, and 
Frank J. Fay (right), western sales man- 
ager for the division. 

Wear’s new association with Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation is 
coincidental with the recent dissolution 
of Special Equipment Company and the 
acquisition of its freestone peach and 
pear preparation equipment by FMC. 
Prior to its dissolvement, Wear was sales 
manager of Special Equipment Co. 

In his new capacity, Wear will work 
under the direct jurisdiction of Frank J. 
Fay, assisting the company’s territory 
representatives in the leasing of peach 
and pear equipment to the industry. 

He will make his headquarters at the 
home office of Caning Machinery Divi- 
sion, San Jose, California. 

Wear has been associated with the can- 
ning industry on the West Coast since 
1924, including pervious employment by 
predecessor units of the present Canning 
Machinery Division of FMC. 


MINUTE MAID PAY POLICY | 


Holman R. Cloud, executive vice presi- 
dent of Minute Maid Corporation, has an- 
nounced that beginning with a partial 
payment in September to Florida Orange 
Marketers, Minute Maid will adopt a 
policy of making monthly returns to the 
cooperative. 


Cloud explained that this move was 
prompted by the knowledge that many 
growers would greatly prefer this type 
of steady return rather than being forced 
to wait the usual six to twelve months for 
the proceeds from the sale of their fruit 
as is customary in the industry. “Of 
course, this monthly payment plan is 
optional for FOM members who might 
prefer periodic payments for tax pur- 
poses,” he said. 


FOM President Dan Wright of San- 
ford said, “This action by Minute Maid 
makes it possible for us to offer our mem- 
bers and prospective members a new in- 
centive toward cooperative citrus market- 
ing.” He pointed out that delayed pay- 
ments have long been a drawback in the 
growth of all citrus coopratives. . 
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The new policy of monthly returns on 
a year-round basis has been made pos- 
sible by Minute Maid’s recent installation 
of new accounting procedures using a 
complex system of I.B.M. computers, 
Cloud said. 


NFBA REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


Sloan McCrea, national chairman, has 
announced the names of food brokers 
elected as regional directors in their re- 
spective regions: 

David E. Alper, Morris Alper & Sons, 
Inc., Brookline, Massachusetts; Marcus J. 
Klem, Boncke & Klem, Inc., Rochester, 
New York; Bert Diener, Rich-Diener 
Company, New York City; Anthony L. 
Hunsicker, A. L. Hunsicker Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; John S. Cald- 
well, C. R. Caldwell Sons, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; George H, Oed, Jr., George 
Oed Company, Inc., Washington, D. C.; 
James M. Mizzell, Richmond Brokerage 
Company, Richmond, Virginia; Harry P. 
Stokely, House of Stokely, Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Dan Labry, Labry & 
Company, Jacksonville, Florida; Robert 
A. Vibbert, Vibbert & Sons, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Lee W. Hilewick, Lee W. Hilewick 
Company, Toledo, Ohio; Gatton Jones, 
Gatton Jones Company, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; Robert E. Biggers, Jr., Biggers 
Brokerage Company, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee; Harry D. Childers, Jr., H. D. 
Childers Company, Mobile, Alabama; 
Albert H. Falk, Sr., Piatt Falk Sales 
Company, Chicago, Illinois; O. G. Reic- 
hardt, Jr., Reichardt Brokerage Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri; A. D. LeJeune, A. D. 
LeJeune & Company, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Ed Holbert, Holbert 
Brokerage Company, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Kenneth E. Swartz, Lewis & Swartz 
Brokerage Company, Davenport, Iowa; 
Dan Coffey, George B. Sylvester Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kansas. 

Robert V. McOsker, McOsker-Gardner 
Company, Little Rock, Arkansas; Walter 
L. Bell, Oliver-Taylor-Bell Company, 
Houston, Texas; Earl Y. Dickensheets, 
Dickensheets-Potter Company, Portland, 
Oregon; Fred D. Besant, Brown-Weidman 
Brokerage Company, Denver, Colorado; 
Hiram G. Sherman, Woodson Associates, 
Inc., Albuquerque, New Mexico; Robert 
LeBaron, Clyde LeBaron Company, San 
Francisco, California; William R. Knight, 
Kelley-Clarke Company, Los Angeles, 
California; R. A. Brown, Donald H. Bain, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


Klenzade Products, Beloit, Wisconsin, 
food industry sanitarians, has appointed 
Keith A. Fitch as sales director of the 
Institutional Division. Mr. Fitch is a 
registered professional engineer and sani- 
tarian and formerly worked as a sani- 
tation consultant and was executive 
director of a firm of consultants provid- 
ing sanitation advisory services to insti- 
tutions and industrial plants. He has 
also served with the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and with the California 
Bureau of Food and Drug Inspections. 
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dextrose sugar 


flavor... 


... use CERELOSE dextrose sugar. CERELOSE a 
simple sugar, penetrates fruits, does not mask 
their natural flavor. 

CERELOSE also preserves natural color and 


_ form, assures superior texture, excellent eating 


qualities .. . adds appetite and sales appeal. 

Produced by the world’s leading refiner of corn 
sweeteners, CERELOSE is readily available, and of 
uniform high quality. For technical assistance in 
adapting this fine sugar to your needs, contact our 
nearest sales office or write direct. 


Other fine products for the Canning Industry: REX® and GLOBE® Corn Syrups 
: : CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY - 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Leveling Off—Buying For Immediate 
Needs Only—Tomato Prices Stiffen—Corn 
Pack Running To Fancy Grade—Peas Steady 
—Citrus Continues Strong—Steady Under- 
tone In Fruits—Fish Generally Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., August 29, 1958 


THE SITUATION—New pack eastern 
tomatoes have apparently hit bottom and 
are on the way back, judging from de- 
velopments in the market in early week. 
Elsewhere in the canned foods picture, 
markets are gradually shaking down to a 
trading basis on new packs. Canners of 
advertised brands, generally, are showing 
a disposition to hold to opening lists and 
do their trading on a “concession” basis. 
This is obviously a precautionary mea- 
sure against being “caught with their 
prices down” in the event that price con- 
trols should be imposed as part of the 
drive against inflation, and is a strategy 
which their smaller competitors might 
well consider. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors gener- 
ally are limiting their purchasing to 
near-term requirements, except in the 
case of covering for private label require- 
ments. Buyers feel that it is still too 
early in the game on new packs to operate 
in a volume way with any confidence, and 
are not disposed to buy much in excess 
of normal guarantee periods. Lacking a 
change in the economic picture, this state 
of affairs promises to continue until the 
closing quarter of the year, by which 
time price levels are expected to be fairly 
well established for the marketing year 
that lies ahead. 


TOMATOES — The heavy early-week 
rains injected new firmness into an al- 
ready strengthening tomato market in 
the tri-states. Standard 1s firmed to 
$1.00-$1.05, after business had been con- 
firmed down to 95 cents. Similarly, 
standard 303s, which had been trading 
freely around the $1.20 level, moved up 
to a $1.2214-$1.25 range, and 2%s, which 
had dipped to $2.05, were held at a range 
of $2.10-$2.15, while 10s continued to 
offer on the basis of $7.25 per dozen. 
Some sellers, however, were completely 
withdrawn from the market, and were 
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obviously looking for a higher price 
basis. Midwestern canners were reported 
offering extra standard 303s for prompt 
shipment at $1.55, with 2% at $2.50 and 
10s at $8.50, with standard 2%s at $2.25 
and 10s at $7.75, f.o.b. canneries. 


CORN—New pack corn in the Tri- 
States area is reported grading extremely 
high, running largely to fancy, which 
should put a new premium on the lower 
grades which are wanted by chains as 
price leaders. Fancy quality wholegrain 


golden 303s are holding at $1.35, with 
some sellers holding at 5 cents over this 
level, while extra standard is offering at 
$1.25. Fancy cream style golden is quoted 
at $1.35, with extra standard at $1.25. 


PEAS—There were no new develop- 
ments reported in the market for canned 
peas during the week. Chains and whole- 
salers are coming into the market for 
prompt and nearby requirements, with 
only a little forward buying being done, 
and that in the fancier sieves. Prices 
hold steady. 


The Wisconsin Canners Association 
over the week-end, reported the pack 
of peas in that State at 13,160,930 
actual cases—13.9 percent less than 
the 1957 pack of 15,292,451 cases. On 
the basis of standard 303’s, the Wis- 
consin pack amounted to 14,609,121 
cases — 14.5 percent less than last 
year’s 17,095,660 standard cases. 


Government acreage reports show 
the Wisconsin harvested acreage of 
peas for processing at 131,800 in 1957, 
compared with 104,000 in 1958. This is 


resents a reduction of 21 percent in 
acres harvested this year compared 
with last. A 14.5 percent decrease in 
production with a 21 percent decrease 
in acreage indicates that the yield per 
acre was apparently 8 percent higher 
this year than last. If this is true, the 
Association reports, it means that the 
1958 Wisconsin pea crop set a new 
record in yield per acre, because the 
1957 yield of 2,480 pounds had tied the 
previous record yield. 

By type the 1958 Wisconsin pack 
was made up of 3,321,352 actual cases 
of Alaskas, 2,842,874 cases of all 
sweet, and 7,086,704 cases of other 
sweets. By can size, the pack totaled 
9,464,297 cases of 303’s, 2,232,711 
eases of 10’s, 1,395,488 cases of 8 
ounce, and 78,434 cases of No. 1 pic- 
nic, and No. 2’s. 

The Wisconsin report does not in- 
clude a quality breakdown, but the fol- 
lowing excerpt taken from a letter 
from President Roy A. Johnson of the 
well known firm of Roundy’s, Inc., to 


WISCONSIN PEA PACK 14 PERCENT BELOW 1957 


virtually all canning acreage and rep-.. 


his retailers, announcing a huge pro- 
motion of new pack peas in connec- 
tion with “September Is Canned Foods 
Month”, shows beyond doubt that the 
1958 pack is exceptionally high in 
quality: 

“As many of you know, I have been 
active in the purchasing and grading 
of canned foods since 1920. I have had 
an opportunity to see the result of 
various weather conditions reflect 
themselves on the quality of many 
canned foods items. This year the very 
important commodity of peas enjoyed 
nature’s smiles like never before, and 
as a result this year’s pack of peas is 
the very finest I have ever seen. The 
combination of cool weather and slow, 
orderly maturity, has resulted in the 
finest pack of both early and sweet 
peas in history.” 


Peas were canned in Wisconsin this 
year by 45 companies at 82 plants. 
Last year there were 94 plants in 
operation. Although there has been a 
steady decline in the number of plants 
and pea canning firms, the decrease of 
12 since last year was the sharpest in 
recent years. It is well known, how- 
ever, the State has held its own in 
volume. Six years ago, for instance, 
in 1952, 77 firms operating 116 plants 
in Wisconsin packed 12,092,667 actual 
cases of peas. 

The Illinois Canners Association re- 
ports that State’s 1958 pea pack at 
4,039,456 actual cases, and 4,220,869 
cases basis 303’s. On the later basis 
the 1958 Illinois pack is 4.1 percent 
less than in 1957. 
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BEANS—Green and wax beans were 
moving only in moderate volume during 
the week, insofar as new buying was con- 
cerned, and prices continued steady and 
unchanged. 


CITRUS—Florida canners’ juice hold- 
ings are steadily dwindling, with only a 
little better than 2,000,000 base cases of 
orange juice remaining in first hands at 
mid-August. The market for orange 
juice continues strong at $1.50 for 2s, 
with 46-ounce at $3.75. Blended juice 
offerings are generally withdrawn, with 
grapefruit juice limited to 46-ounce at 
$3.10 Fancy grapefruit sections continue 
strong at $1.75-$1.77% for 303s, with 
fancy citrus salad unchanged and strong 
at $2.75. 


OTHER FRUITS — The market for 
cling peaches on the Coast has steadied, 
and canners in some instances are looking 
for a firming up in quotations to a level 
closer to initial openings as the market- 
ing pattern unfolds. There has been a 
good demand for both fruit cocktail and 
fruits-for-salad for immediate shipment, 
and the market for these fruits continues 
to show a steady undertone. 


SARDINES — Only limited offerings 
for prompt shipment are reported from 
Maine and while the pack has picked up 
in some sections, it is still far behind last 
year. Most canners continue to hold 
quarter keyless oils or mustards at $8.00 
per case, with an occasional offering at 
$7.75 to $7.90 reported in some quarters. 
Reports from California note a moderate 
run of sardines off the Southern Califor- 
nia coast for the first time in six years, 
and a little packing is being done. 


SALMON — Salmon pack in Alaska to 
Aug. 17 is reported at 2,697,643 cases, 
against 2,111,111 in the comparable 
period a year ago. The big jump has been 
in pinks, with the pack of reds for the 
season only 475,135 cases, as contrasted 
with 742,637 cases in the like period of 
the 1957 season, with the sockeye pack 
reportedly expected to be the smallest on 
record when final returns are in. There 
has been a continued strong market on 
reds, but pinks are softening under the 
influence of heavier supplies, and tall 1s 
are now offering at $21 per case, f.o.b. 
Seattle. Marketing practices in salmon 
are coming in for a thorough over-haul- 
ing this year as a result of the barrage of 
Robinson-Patman Act cases initiated by 
the Federal Trade Commission in recent 
weeks in this field with many primary 
brokers, as well as canners reported 
accepting cease and desist orders from 
FTC to wind up their cases. 


TUNA—A steady to strong undertone 
continues to prevail on tuna, and new 
business reportedly is holding up well, 
notwithstanding recent price advances on 
some grades and sizes. Consumer move- 
ment of tuna this summer is reported 
quite heavy, reflecting short supplies and 
high retail prices for some competing 
canned fish items. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Watch And Wait Attitude—Market Trend 

To Firmness—Packing Corn Under Adverse 

Conditions—Poor Tomato Prospects—Prices 

With A String—Stable Bean Market—Beets 

And Carrots Perk Up—Peach Canners With- 

draw—Turning To Northwest Pears—Short 
’Cot Pack Being Felt. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., August 28, 1958 


THE SITUATIO N —There was still 
considerable uncertainty about prices on 
many important food items this week but 
the trend appears to be one of firmness in 
most cases. The West Coast fruit picture 
was the most confusing last week but 
present indications point to one way only 
and that is up. Independent Cling peach 
canners withdrew almost to a man this 
week and when they re-enter the market 
prices are sure to be at least as high as 
original opening lists. Cocktail still is 
available at less than opening quotations 
but these prices likewise are expected to 
be withdrawn any day with later quota- 
tions reverting to opening levels. Pears 
are firm and expected to stay that way 
in view of current bookings and what can 
be expected in the way of production 
from the 1958 pack. Sweet cherries and 
apricots remain very strong and there is 
not much that can change that picture. 


Tomato and corn canners here in the 
Middlewest are now under way but sell- 
ers are still not anxious to quote and only 
a few quotations on the new packs are 
available. The outlook for both tomatoes 
and corn in this area is not encouraging 
and under such circumstances canners 
would rather be late quoting than early. 
On the other hand, with so much uncer- 
tainty in the air the average distributor 
is inclined to take things easy and see 
what develops. There is considerable buy- 
ing where the trade feel prices will be 
higher as in the case of cocktail but gen- 
erally buyers are on the cautious side at 
the moment. 


CORN — Wisconsin canners are now 
under way on the current pack of corn 
but they are starting out under rather 
adverse conditions. The crop needs rain 
badly and even now it may be too late in 
many sections. It appears about 80 per- 
cent of the Wisconsin corn producing 
area is in the dry belt and that could 
make a real difference in final produc- 
tion figures. Prices are not generally 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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quoted on new pack as yet although there 
have been a few more offerings on the 
basis of $1.40 for fancy 303s and $8.25 
for tens. These prices are lower than last 
spot quotations but somewhat higher 
than first offerings from Illinois and 
Indiana sources. 


TOMATOES—Most of tomato canners 
in the Middle West area are packing to- 
matoes or tomato products but prices 
on the new packs are the exception rather 
than the rule. Prospects are riot good and 
the State of Indiana is still looking for 
no more tomatoes than were produced 
last year which obviously was not 
enough. A few standards have been of- 
fered at $1.02% for ones and $1.40 for 
303s while just as few extra standards 
are listed at $1.10 to $1.15 for ones and 
$1.55 to $1.65 for 303s. However, so few 
canners have quoted there is little basis 
for any real market. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—A very sim- 
ilar situation exists in the case of prod- 
ucts although production has been some- 
what heavier. First quotations on new 
pack fancy juice has 46 oz. at $2.50, 2s 
at $1.25 and No. 300s as $1.00 with such 
prices subject to immediate withdrawal 
as production is expected to be away off 
from what could be considered normal. 
Fancy catsup is still offered at $1.70 to 
$1.75 for fancy 14 oz. and $9.50 for 
tens from remaining stocks of old pack. 
New pack prices are expected to be only 
slightly higher than these offerings. 


BEANS—tThis appears to be a stable 
market at the moment. Fancy three sieve 
cuts, both green and wax, are offered out 
of New York at $1.50 for 303s and $8.00 
for tens while standard cut green are 
usually listed at $1.10 and $6.00 from 
scuthern sources. West Coast canners of 
Blue Lake beans report excellent sales 
to date and the market there seems to be 
holding very well. Fancy three sieve cuts 
ar offered at $1.77% for 303s and $9.75 
for tens with choice fives at $1.45 and 
$8.25. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Activity on 
these items is in the routine category 
with prices holding very well at prices 
up considerably from previously low 
levels. Beets are now going into cans 
locally and carrots will get under way 
very shortly. In the meantime, fancy 
diced carrots are selling at $1.10 for 303s 
and $5.50 for tens with sliced at $1.25 
and $7.00. Fancy sliced beets are listed 
at $1.20 for 303’s and $5.25 for tens with 
salad sliced at $1.00 and $4.25 and fancy 
diced at 90 cents and $4.50. 


PEACHES—Activity on Cling peaches 
moved so swiftly that the average buyer 
let the situation get away from him be- 
fore he could decide what was going on. 
Original opening prices were quickly 
sliced to where choice grade was offered 
at $1.77% for 303s, $2.60 for 2%s and 
$9.40 for tens. However, such price cut- 
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ting was short lived with all independent 
canners now off the market. The fast up 
and down movement had distributors 
here quite confused and they are now 
wishing they had bought more a lot 
quicker. When canners re-enter the mar- 
ket it is expected to be on the basis of 
original opening levels. 


COCKTAIL—In view of what hap- 
pened on peaches the trade have not let 
the grass grow under their feet. Some 
distributors were pretty well loaded on 
cocktail but where this was not true they 
have moved quickly to get covered before 
prices advanced. Present quotations are 
on the basis of $12.45 for choice tens, 
$3.40 for 2%s and $2.17% for 303s but 
the prices are expected to move up very 
quickly to $12.70, $3.50 and $2.25. 


PEARS — The short pack anticipated 
in California has really stimulated inter- 
est in the Northwest pack of pears with 
canners in that area reporting excellent 
sales to date. In fact, more than one can- 
ner indicates a sold up position already 
assuming current booking will stand the 
test of time. Prices are not general as 
yet but where they are quoted they are 
on the basis of $12.60 for choice tens, 
$3.50 for 2\%s and $2.30 for 303s. 


APRICOTS — Almost every buyer in 
Chicago is making a determined effort to 
buy additional quantities of new pack 
‘cots and usually finds himself getting 
no where very fast. Canners are well 
cversold on almost all sizes and grades 
and are refusing all orders. The really 
short pack is now being felt, particularly, 
in the case of fancy grades as little or 
nothing in this grade was packed due to 
the poor quality crop. Current high prices 
have not dampened the buyer’s efforts to 
buy but the merchandise just isn’t there. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Movement Generally Good—Clings Uneasy— 
Dry Beans Off — Big Tomato Pack Looms 
-—Asparagus Active—Interest In Spinach— 
Peach Pack Falling Short Of Estimates— 
Smaller Cocktail Pack—Sardine Catch 
Improves. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., August 28, 1958 


THE SITUATION —A fairly good 
movement of most items in California 
canned fruits and vegetables is reported 
by the trade, despite a rather uneasy 
situation on cling peaches. The trade in 
general seems to feel that this matter 
will quickly right itself since each suc- 
ceeding survey places the 1958 pack at 
‘a lower level than original estimates. 
Canning of tomatoes is in full swing and 
. heavy pack should be made, with a pos- 
sibility of a record pack, but this depends 
largely on weather conditions. Rains have 


fallen early in some parts of the State, 
but little damage has been done to can- 
ning crops. A bright spot in the Coast 
fish canning industry has been the heavy 
output of canned salmon, with sardines 
making a good early showing. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market weakened quite generally 
during the week, with the harvesting of 
new crop well under way. The index 
number of dry bean prices dropped 11.9 
points compared with a week earlier with 
Small Whites moving out to canners at 
$10.00 per 100 pounds, against $12.00 a 
week earlier. Bright, warm weather has 
hastened the maturity of the new crop 
and barring untimely rains a large part 
of the crop should be available for mar- 
keting purposes during September. 


TOMATOES — The canning of toma- 
toes is getting into full swing, with de- 
liveries to canners to August 16th reach- 
ing the 74,983 ton mark. This compares 
with 57,100 tons to a corresponding date 
last year. Tomatoes were planted rather 
later than usual this year, but growing 
conditions have been ideal and they have 
come into bearing earlier.. The Califor- 
nia acreage is estimated at 145,000 acres, 
or the largest on record, with the esti- 
mated tonnage place at about 2,537,000 
tons. Unsold holdings are much smaller 
than had been anticipated early in the 
year with some recent sales of No. 2%s 
fancy reported at $3.00 and standards 
in this size at $2.00. 


ASPARAGUS —A good movement is 
being had on asparagus, with export 
movement now confined largely to de- 
liveries on sales made earlier in the sea- 
son. Sales in the No. 300 size, especially 
in green tipped and white, vary little 
with the size of spear, as far as price 
is concerned, with most of these just 
above the $3.00 mark. Most canners price 
Colossal in the No. 300 size at 10 cents 
a dozen more than other spear sizes. 


SPINACH—Interest in canned spinach 
for shipment outside the State has been 
picking up somewhat of late, indicating 
that distributors are getting ready for 
the improved demand that sets in with 
the advent of Fall. Sales of fancy have 
been reported as follows: 8-oz., $1.00; 
No. 303, $1.40; No. 244, $2.00 and No. 10, 
$5.50. Advertised brands range slightly 
higher in some instances. California is 
rated as leading the nation in the pro- 
duction of spinach along with asparagus, 
green lima beans, broccoli, Brussels 
sprouts, carrots, cauliflower and toma- 
toes. 


PEACHES—tThe canned packs of both 
freestone and cling peaches in California 
promise to be rather smaller than early 
season estimates indicated. For the first 
time in the history of the industry brown 
rot has made an appearance on a wide- 
spread scale but actual losses promise 
to be rather smaller than feared a few 
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weeks ago. However, it is making har- 
vesting more costly and is interfering 
with the storage of the fruit before can- 
ning. Experts are suggesting that the 
cling peach pack will be much closer to 
the 18,000,000 case mark than the 20,- 
000,000 case figure that earlier seemed 
likely. 


APPLES — Processing of apples is 
under way in some of the early apple dis- 
tricts but canners are still confining their 
attention largely on moving holdings of 
last season’s packs. Prices on sauce are 
largely on this basis: No. 303 choice, 
$1.27% a dozen; fancy, $1.35; No. 10 
choice, $7.50; fancy, $8.00; 8-oz. fancy 
$1.05; No. 2% choice, $2.15, and No. 2% 
fancy, $2.25. These prices are for prompt 
shipment only. 


COCKTAIL — somewhat smaller 
pack of fruit cocktail this year than last 
seems in sight, owing to smaller than 
expected crops of some fruits. Sales of 
fancy No. 2s are reported at $3.75 and 
choice at $3.50-$3.60. These prices are 
slightly higher than those of a few weeks 
ago but some canners are declining to 
accept business on this basis, suggesting 
that they do not reflect increased can- 
ning costs. 


SARDINES — From Monterey, Calif. 
comes word that for the first time in five 
or six years sardines are running freely 
in the Bay and that five canneries are 
in operation. Whether or not this is 
merely a flash run remains to be seen, 
but optimism is high. In the mid 40s the 
fleet in Monterey Bay numbered more 
than 100 vessels, with sixteen canneries 
operating on Cannery Row and as many 
as 9000 tons of fish a day going into cans. 
The season got under way late this year, 
since negotiations with the cannery 
worker’s union, canners and fishermen 
were not settled until August 11. A price 
of $60.00 a ton for sardines and $50.00 
for mackerel has been agreed upon. The 
next few weeks will tell whether or not 
a substantial pack of sardines will again 
be made. Prevailing prices for the canned 
item, when available, are $5.60 to $5.75 
per case of 1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce, in 
cases of 24’s. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 


CANNED 
(Basis 24/2’s) 

8/17/57 8/16/58 
Grapefruit Juice ................ 2,998,034 1,613,580 
Orange Juice 3,043,535 2,013,950 
Combination Juice 440,443 
Totals 4,067,973 
Grapefruit Sections 1,074,775 
Tangerine Juice *32,298 
Citrus Salad ........ 195,676 


* Includes Tangerine Blends. 
+ Includes Orange Sections. 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Cases—1,000’s of Gallons) 


8/17/57 8/16/58 
Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 
ee 7,374 16,592 5,893 13,258 
2,096 4,717 1,298 2,921 
697 2,090 403 1,209 
Bulk Gals. ........ 5,698 4,345 
Total Gals. ...... — 29,097 — 21,733 


September 1, 1958 


U. S. SEEKS 
CANNERY OPERATORS 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C., is seeking prison 
industrial supervisors to fill positions 
located in various Federal penal and cor- 
rectional institutions throughout the 
United States, and which pay from $4,980 
to $5,985 a year. The applicants must 
have had basic and supervisory experi- 
ence in connection with the manufacture 
of a number of items including the oper- 
ation of a cannery. Full information and 
application forms may be obtained from 
any Post Office throughout the country, 
or from the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington 25, D. C. 


D&O DEVELOPS 
NEW PICKLE FLAVORS 

The Dodge & Olcott, Inc. Product De- 
velopment Laboratories have developed 
and perfected a completely original ap- 
proach to the formulation of pickle fla- 
vors, and have named the resultant new 
group of spicing compounds Pik-O-Spice 
Soluble Flavors. Blends of top quality 
essential oils in a neutral solvent, the 
compounds offer specific advantage of 
ability to be incorporated directly into 
the brine. Soluble in any water medium, 
they may be added direct, in proportions 
of 12 ounces flavor to 100 gallons of 
brine. They are available in all popular 
mixtures, plus private formulas and 
Kosher approved form. In addition the 
basic straight oils and gums are avail- 
able with directions for making emul- 
sions for processors who prefer to for- 
mulate their own. The new group of 
flavors will be displayed initially at the 
D&O Booth, No. 25, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago during the National 
Pickle Fair, October 22-24. A folder 
giving complete description is available 
upon request to Dodge & Olcott, Inc., 
180 Varick Street, N. Y. 14, N. Y. 

Norwegian Sardines — Only 180,000 
cases of Norway Brisling Sardines had 
been packed to July 19 as against 419,600 
cases to the same date last year, making 
1958 one of the poorest seasons in the 
history of the Norwegian sardine in- 
dustry. 


SWEET PEPPER STEAKS 
IN POLYETHYLENE BAG 


Arnold Meat Specialties, Inc., of Holy- 
oke, Massachusetts, is now packing its 
Quick Frozen Sweet Pepper Steaks in a 
brightly-decorated polyethylene bag man- 
ufactured by the Flexible Packaging 
Division of Continental Can Company. 


The 12-ounce product was previously 
offered in a cellophane bag but this pack- 
age was dropped in favor of polyethylene 
because the material provides a sturdier 
container, has a better appearance, re- 
tains the meat’s natural juices and pro- 
tects it from exposure to air. 

Four steaks, consisting of blended 
chopped steer beef and sweet peppers, 
are hand packed in each bag and closed 
on a Clamco jaw-type sealer. The prod- 
uct is used both as a main course and as 
a snack food. 

Printed design of the new polyethylene 
bag is in red and green on a white back- 
ground. Featured in the design are illus- 
trations of peppers with the product 
name and a number_of serving sugges- 
tions. 


GULF SHRIMP PRODUCTION 


Bayou La Batre, Ala., Aug. 26, 1958 

Shrimp production along the entire 
Gulf Coast is off considerably. Louisiana 
had a closed season from July ist thru 
August 17th. Many canned shrimp buy- 


ers resisted buying until the opening of 
the Louisiana season. It was expected 
that a large amount of shrimp would be 
caught thus reducing the price of the raw 
product which would reduce the cost of 
canning and thus enable the buyer to pur- 
chase the merchandise at a lower price. 
The Louisiana season did not materialize 
as expected, therefore, the raw product 
remains very high which of course results 
in a high purchasing cost. 

The few shrimp that are being caught 
are of the larger sizes. It is our opinion 
that there will be no cheap canned shrimp 
this year. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P.O. Box 27, Hines, IIll., has asked for 
bids on the following requirements: 


CANNED CARROTS — Sliced or Diced, 
Standard, Grade C, from 1958 crop, label- 
ing required. 3,330 cases 6/10’s for de- 
liver to Somerville, N. J.; 1,000 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 
1,500 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, 
Ill. Opening date September 15. 


CANNED CARROT PUREE—From 1958 
crop, labeling required. 1,750 cases 24/2’s 
for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 1,000 
cases 24/2’s for delivery to Wilmington, 
Calif.; 2,150 cases 24/2’s for delivery to 
Hines, Ill. Opening date September 15. 


Military Subsistence Supply Agency, 
226 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, 
Ill. lists below tentative requirements for 
the Armed Forces: 


CANNED TOMATO CATSUP—Grade A, 
195,290 cases 6/10’s and 214,762 cases 
24/14Z. 


CANNED SWEET POTATOES —Grade A, 
154,797 cases 24/3Vac, dry, whole, whole 
and pieces, or pieces. 

Procurement of Sweet Potatoes will be 
made by the Richmond Military Subsist- 
ence Market Center, 1722 Arlington 
Road, Richmond 20, Virginia; and catsup 
by the Chicago Subsistence Market Cen- 
ter, 226 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
6, Illinois. 


machine. 
flat and stay flat. 


to the container. 


GAMSE Machineability”’ 
MEANS MORE LABEL SALES-ABILITY 
Gamse “Machineability’ Adds Up to Label Sales- 
Ability by Producing: 

e Paper of high tensile strength that’s moisture con- 

ditioned, resists tearing and staining. 
e Inks that stay bright and clean in your labeling 


e Labels that are static-resistant; they’re delivered 
e Finishing that accepts all adhesives and bonds itself 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


* One man 
operation 


* Adjustable 
202 - 404 
inclusive. 


* Very Gentle 
* Portable 


Shuttleworth 
RETORT TO LABELER 


Complete Can Handling 


Designed by Canners for Canners 


= 


For complete information 
write or phone 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 
WARREN, INDIANA 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.25 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal...........:000 3.20 
Large 3.10 
Med-Small 3.00 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 303 
Large 3.50 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 


Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. 


No. 1 Pic. — 
No. 300 1.90 
BEANS, SrrinGLess, GREEN 
East 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. -05 
-70 
No. 10 00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........1.45-1.55 
-25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz. ee 
No. 308 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Cut, No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Gr. Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... 10 
No. 1.25 
Wax, Wh., 3 sv., No. 20 
No. 10 11.75 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.35-1.40 
8.00-8.25 
Std., Cut., No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WEst 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........2.00-2.25 
No. 10 11.50 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
Std., Cut, No. 303 15 
6.75 
Wax, — Cut, 3 sv., 
1.50-1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
1.40-1.55 
No. 10 8.50 
INO: BOB 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
SouTH 
Ex "std, 1.25-1.85 
7.00 
Std. ‘No. 1.10-1.15 
6.00-6.50 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 303..........c00000 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 308............ 1.771% 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 10 8.25 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303........2.35-2.50 


No. 10 
Small, 303 .... 
No. 


7 
Ex. “Std., . & Wh., No. 303... 1.35 


Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 
No. 10 


BEETS 


Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 olf 
Fey., Sliced, No. 


Midwest, Fcy., Sl., 8 oz... . 
303 


CARROTS 


East, Fey., Diced, No. 308.......-.+ 
No. 10 6.00 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 363 1.10 
5.50 
Sliced, No, 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 8.50-9.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Nes 1.20 
7.00 
Fey., No. 303......0+ 1.60-1.80 
1 9.00-10.00 
Ex. “Std., 1.40-1.50 
MipwWEst 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No . 12 oz. 1.40 
1.40-1.45 
No. 10 5 
8.00 
sta 303 
o. 10 
W.K,. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., No. 303 
Std., No. 303 J 
No. — 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
1.75 
1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
2 sv., 8 oz. 1.40 
2 sv., No. 10 


No. 10 
Pod Run, No. 303 


No. 10 8.75 
No. 50 

4 sv., No. 303 1 


East SWEETS 


Fey., Pod Run, No, 
No. 10 9.00 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.10-1,20 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 


Mipwest ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., 8 oz. 
1 sv., No. 303 .. 
1 sv., No. 10 ..... 
2 sv., No. 303 


.80 
6.75-7.00 
\lin-West SWEETS 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Fey., 4 8V.. NO. 1.40-1.45 
10 8.25 
No. 8.25 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 7.75 
4 sv. 1,20- 1.25 
No. 7.50-7.75 
No. 10 7.25 
PKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........1.60-1.70 
5.15-5,25 
6: 
& 
“RKRA 
2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.40 
No. 10 5.50 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No, 308........1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.05-2.10 
No. 10 6.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., No. 1,20 
No. 2% 
No. 10 5.75 

Calif., Fey., No. 1.40 

oO. hy 2.00 
Mo. 5.50 
SWEET POTATOES 

Tri-States, Syr., 8 1.05-1.10 
No. 3, Sa. 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 

TOMATOES (Nominal) 

TrI-STATES 

No. 10 7.75-8.00 

1.05-1.10 
No. 2% 2.15-2.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

1.30 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.50 

Mid- — 
No, 303 
No. 2% — 
BD — 

Ex. Std 1.10-1.15 
BOB 1.55-1.65 
BO. 2.50 
No. 10 8.50 

Std., No. 1 

. 10 

Calif., Fey., S.P.,, No. 2. 10 

No. 2% 3.00 

10.00 
Std., No. 303 1.50 
o 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.50 
Ozarks, Std., No. 1.30 
o. 10 7.15 

Texas, Std., No. 1.25 
No. 10 6.75 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Mid-West, Fey., 14 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.50 

1.80-1.90 
No. 10 10.50 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

Calif., Fey., 96/6 7.50-7.70 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 11.25 

Mid West 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30%... 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303........00 1.50 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 7.00 
Md., Fey., 1.045, 1.10 
No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 
No. 10 00 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
DEO, SOR; 1.35 
No. 10 .. 8.00 
Choice, 1.27% 
No. 10 7.50 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
4.50 
No. 15.50 
Choice, Ne. 3.75 
13.35 
‘No. 2% 3.25 
No. 11.85 
S.P. Pie, 12.95 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%.........0 4.50 
No. 10 15.50 
CHERRIES 
RS.P., DOB 2.30 
No. 13.50 
R.A., 5.90-6.00 
No. 10 20.25 
No. 10 18.65 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2 3.75 
No. 10 18.00 
Choice, No. 303 2.25 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No, 10 12,.50-12.70 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 1.75-1.771%4 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
o. 303 


2.75 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303......2. 
Choice, No. 2% 
Choice, No. 303 1.80 
o. 2% 2.60 
9.40-9.50 
Std., No .75 
No, 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.00 
No. 11.50 
No. 3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 308 2.40 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 13.25-13.50 
Choice, No 2.30 
No. 2% 50-8.60 
Std., No. 2.00-2.20 
No. 214 3.10-3.30 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., No. 2........ 3.07% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 10.10 
2% 3.10 
10 12.00 
Half Slices, No. 2.371% 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
1.70 
No. 2.50 
No. 8.00 
No. 2%4 2.25 
No. 10 7.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
CITRUS BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 .. 
46 oz. — 
46 oz. 3.10 
ORANGE 
46 
Frozen, 6 oz. 
12 oz. 4.35 
32 oz. 14.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.25 
46 oz. 2.60 
TOMATO 
1.30-1.45 
46 oz. 2.70-2.80 
No. 10 — 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.25 


2.40-2.50 


4.80-5.00 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Rel, Mo. 34.00-35.00 
22.00-23.00 
5.00-16.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 
13.00-13.50 
Chum, Tall, No. 1............. 17.00-18,00 
10.50-11.50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Calif., Ovals, 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless 7.90-8.00 
Oil Key Carton 10.00 
SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 
Jumbo 7.75 
Large 7.20 
Medium 6.40 
Small 5.60 
Broken 5.05 
TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14's... 14.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 11.50 
Chunks 10.25 
Grated 8.00 


B NO. 9. 099080 
3 BV., No. 308 0521.65 
Gad. B B ORs. 
4 8V., NO. 808 2521.80 
Calif., Fey., No. 2............1.10-1.22%4 ‘ 
Me 
) 
| 
| 
NO. 


